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"AN EARLY TYPE OF STAGE '^ 

G. P. Baker in The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist 
(New York, 1907), gives, opposite p. 190, an illustration with the 
title: "An Early Type of Stage." There were certain features in 
connection with this that seemed even on first sight to be of some 
interest. The lettering — ComedianteUj Capitein der Teutsche Leib- 
guardi — ^pointed apparently to German origin, while the construction 
of the stage appeared to me far more typical of the English comedi- 
ans in Germany during the first quarter of the seventeenth century 
than the highly complicated reconstruction, a slight modification 
of Brodmeier's Shakespeare stage, offered by Kaulfuss-Diesch, Die 
Inszenierung des deutschen Dramas an der Wende des sechzehnten und 
siebzehnten Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1905).^ 

Mr. Baker could give no information regarding the provenance of 
his illustration, save that it had been taken from W. B. Rye, England 
as Seen by Foreigners in the Days of Elizabeth and James the First 
(London, 1865), where it appears opposite p. xc. Here, however, 
the title runs: Comedians acting before Prince Charles [Cha^ I] at 
Madrid J 28 Mar. 1623. From a German Print in the Grenville Library j 
B.M. Acting upon the hint offered by Rye and greatly aided by 
the able and willing assistance of the officials of the British Museum, 
I finally succeeded in locating the print, which is here reproduced 
for the first time in fuU.^ 

1 Cf. a review of Diesch's publication in Modern Language Review, July, 1909, 
pp. 531 ff. Two views of his recopstruction Diesch gives on pp. 235, 236. 

2 By V. von Loga, of the Konigliche Museen, Berlin, my attention was called 
to a somewhat enlarged copy of the engraving in Frantz Christoph Khevenhiller, 
Annates Ferdinandei, Zehender Theil, Leipzig, 1724, between cols. 136/137 (misprint for 
236/237) and 238/239, with the title: "Einzug des Printzen von Engelland in Madrit. 
den 23. Marti Anno 1623." The general effect of this later engraving is the same, but 
a closer examination shows several differences. The verses are omitted, the few hints 
of Low German contained in the original have disappeared; Madrill has become Madrit; 
groups of spectators have been added; a second stage, of similar construction, has been 
placed on the right, facing the stage of the original. (In Khevenhiller's description we 
read, col. 240: "auf 6. hierzu aufgerichteten Buehnen sind 6. unterschiedliche Comoedien 
und Taentze gehalten worden.") Of special importance for us are only the changes in 
the costumes of the two fools. The one on the extreme right of the stage has lost every- 
thing characteristic in costume save the pointed cap, while the dancing fool on the left 
has an entirely new make-up, evidently of Italian origin. In other words, the old 
engraving has been in this respect brought up to date. 
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2 M. Blakemore Evans 

This engraving, 11| in. long by 8|^|- in. wide, is contained in a 
copy of A True Relation And lournall, Of The Manner Of The Arriuall^ 
and Magnificent Entertainment^ giuen to the High and Mighty Prince 
Charles, Prince of Great Britaine, by the King of Spainein his Court 
at Madrid,^ belonging to the Grenville Library of the British Miiseum, 
following p. 35. The print did not appear with the pamphlet, but 
was added at some later time with six other illustrations, and listed 
by hand as a ^^rare & curious print of P. Charles's Entrance into 
Madrid." 

Regarding the ultimate origin of the engraving I have been able 
to discover but little, and this, I regret to say, principally in the form 
of conjectures. That in its present form it is a German Zeitung or 
fliegendes Blatt there can be scarcely any doubt; but is it a German 
original or merely the copy of perhaps an earlier English or Spanish 
prinx? On the whole I am inclined to believe the former. To 
mention a minor point — the important position of the Capitein der 
Teutsche Leibguardi in the picture and the evident pride with which 
he is pointed out incline me toward this view, although it may be 
replied that the figure is simply an addition of the patriotic German 
engraver. But there are, as we shall see, other and weightier grounds 
than this. 

From the petition of the last line of the rhymes accompanying 
the engraving: "Gott geb dafs Frid dadurch werdt gmacht," it is 
evident that the print must have been issued in the year 1623, 
probably in the late spring or summer, as in the autumn of this same 
year the marriage negotiations between Charles and the Infanta 
were broken off ;2 after this the pious wish could have no meaning. 

It has been suggested that the engraving is perhaps the work of 
Abraham Hogenberg, of Cologne.^ The time of Hogenberg's activity 
would seem to favor this view, as would also the few traces of Low 
German in the lettering — e.g., drager and dragen. Furthermore 
Cologne was one of the cities frequently visited by the English 
comedians, and so Hogenberg would have had ample opportunity of 

1 "Publifhed by Authority. London, Printed by lohn Hauiland for William Barret. 
M. DC. XXIII." The call-number of this particular copy— for there are several in the 
Grenville Library— is G.6174. The pamphlet is reprinted in Nichols, The Progresses of 
James I, IV, 818 fl. 

2 Dictionary of National Biography, X, 68 fl, 

3 On Hogenberg cf. J. J. Merlo, Nachrichten von dem Leben und den Werken kdU 
nischer Kilnstler (K51n, 1850), 185 fl. 
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'^An Early Type of Stage ^^ 3 

witnessing their performances. But how Hogenberg or the unknown 
engraver procured the historical material for the print is a question 
which I cannot definitely answer: possibly from an eye-witness, or, 
what seems to me more probable, from A True Relation, etc., either 
in the original or a translated version. And this, for the order of 
the procession follows very closely the arrangement described in the 
pamphlet, where players by the way are also mentioned. The 
passage reads {A True Relation, etc., 24 ff.): 

But as foone as they entred vpon the liberties of Madrid^ they were 
expected and attended by foure and twenty Regidores of the towne, who had 
there a large Canopie of rich Tiffue, and it belonged to them by office to 

carry it ouer the King The King tooke the Prince vnder the 

Canopie, and kept him ftill on his right hand. Before them went the Courts 
and Minifters of luftice, then the Grandes and all the other principall Nobles 
of that Court in colours and great brauery, and they were attended by their 
followers in feuerall Liueries, which were very rich. Next after the King 
and Prince went the Lord Marqueffe of Buckingham,^ and the Conde de 
Oliuares, executing the places of Mafters of the Horfe to them both, the 
Conde giuing the right hand to the Lord Marqueffe; and either of them had 
a Horfe of State, as the enfigne of the place he held 

Then proceeded the Earle of BriftoW betweene the eldeft Councellour 
of State, and one of the Gentlemen of the Zm^s. Chamber; and Sir Walter 
Aston after him, accompanied in like manner; the reft both of the Counfaile 
of State, and of the Gentlemen of the Kings Chamber following them. After 
whom went that goodly guard which is called de los Archeros,^ who were 
brauely clad and arraied. 

In the way as the triumph paffed, all the ftreets were adorned, in fome 
places mth rich hangings, in others with curious pictures, and heere and 
there certaine f caff olds were f princkled, whereupon the bodies of thofe Coun- 
cells fat to fee, which formerly had beene with the Prince to doe him reuer- 
ence. And in other ftreets of the fame paffage diuers reprefentations were 
made of the beft Comedians dancers, and men of muficke, to giue content- 
ment to that Royall Paire, as they paffed by. 

In further matters of detail I can only add that the palace is, on 
the whole, a true reproduction of the '^Old Alcazar."* On the other 

1 Designated on the print as "Admiral vo Engell:". Buckingham was created Lord 
High Admiral in the year 1619. 

2 Designated on the print as " Extraordinari Ambafsador." 

3 It is interesting, though not of any importance, to note that the name " -hartschier " 
of the print is of the same etymology as "Archeros." 

4 Cf. Leonard Williams, Toledo and Madrid: Their Records and Romances (London, 
1903), where, opposite p. 120, "The Old Alcazar" is given "Drawn by the Author, from 
a model." 
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hand the date — ^^den 28. Martij'^ — does not agree with that of 
A True Relation, etc. According to this the oflSicial entrance into 
Madrid took place Sunday, March 16, stilo veterij which in modern 
reckoning would be March 26.^ Further, both Charles and Philipp 
are apparently wearing the order of the Golden Fleece, an order which 
Charles never possessed. This is an error which a contemporary 
English or Spanish engraver would scarcely have committed.^ 

The form Madrill, also appearing in the doggerel verses, where 
Madrill rhymes with still, is apparently uncommon. Khevenhiller, 
as we have seen, changes this into Madrit. That however the form 
is not unknown may be seen from the fact that Prince Charles in 
writing from Madrid to his father, James I, dates the letter "Madrill 
the 10 of March 1623."3 

The actors and the stage Rye discusses in the following significant 
sentence, which seems to have remained quite unnoticed (England as 
Seen by Foreigners, p. ex): "The performers are evidently exerting 
their utmost powers of gesticulation and action on the stage of their 
rude booth, which it seems probable was the kind of structure used 
by our own countrymen, when they were wont to figure, strut, caper, 
and declaim for the amusement of German and other foreign audi- 
ences." To this but little can be added. The stage itself is very 
similar in construction to that of the earlier School-drama in Ger- 
many and practically identical with the development of this into the 
stage of the Mastersingers.^ The pecuUar obhque view which we 
receive seems to have been carefully considered by the engraver. 
A front view the procession rendered impossible, but we obtain as 
it is a much better idea of the entire stage and the action of the 

1 According to Khevenliillerj Annates, col. 239, this entrance occurred March 28, 
although the date given on his reproduction of the earlier engraving remains the same 
— ** den 23. Marti.'' So far as I have been able to discover we have in both cases simple 
inaccuracies in recording dates, which is so characteristic of the time. 

2 On Khevenhiller's engraving no orders are to be found, though in the text (col. 240) 
it is stated: **der Printz aus EngeUand und der Admiral fiihrten die Rosen vom Orden 
des Hosenbandes mit Diamanten gestickt." 

3 Nichols, The Progresses of James J, IV, 816. My attention was called to this refer- 
ence by J. W. Cimliffe. It is perhaps a case of dissimilation, d to I. The I is also regu- 
larly found in Madrilefio, Madrilefla, a man or woman of Madrid. 

4 Diesch, Die Inszenierung, §3, "Das Schuldrama," and §4, "Das Meisters^nger- 
drama," both with bibliography. Illustrations of somewhat similarly constructed stages 
may be found in Karl Mantzius, A History of Theatrical Art, Vol. II (London, 1904), 
especially Mgs. 15, 18, and 19. 
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"An Early Type of Stage" 5 

players than would have been possible had a side view been given, 
i.e., had the stage been placed at an angle of 90 degrees. 

What is new to Germany is the evident realism of the actors. 
One could not apply to the three players in the foreground, who are 
so clearly throwing themselves into their parts with much vigor, the 
standing formula of Hans Sachs, that they were here — 

ein Tragedi zu recedirn 

in teutscher Sprach zu eloquirn. 

But just this realism and intensity of acting was thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the English players in Germany, was perhaps their chief 
legacy to the German stage. The figure on the extreme right of the 
stage is apparently the "Pickelhering'';i that on the extreme left, 
with the close-fitting skull-cap, with long ears, and with bells on cap 
and mantle, has much the appearance of the typical court fool. Is 
it the "Morris-dancer,'' or perhaps the so-called "Springer" of the 
English comedians? Both "Pickelhering" and the actor peering 
out between the curtains seem to be listening intently to what is 
passing on the stage, "Pickelhering," indeed, with mouth wide open. 
Are they, perchance, supposed to be in hiding? 

The position of the musicians on the stage is also to be noted. 
This is, so far as I know, the only illustration of the period that 
actually indicates a place for the orchestra, if we may call it such.^ 
It will be remembered that A True Relation^ etc., mentions "diuers 
reprefentations made of the beft Comedians dancers, and men of 
muficke." So it may be argued that because of this the engraver 
felt compelled to introduce musicians and so located them to suit 
his convenience, without any reference to their usual position on the 
contemporary stage. On the other hand, however, it may be urged 
that in their present position in the background they certainly appear 
rather to be accompanying the actors in the foreground than to be 
giving a performance on their own account. Furthermore, music 

1 It must be admitted, however, that that figure shows only certain of the charac- 
teristics which contemporary illustrations and descriptions ascribe to the "Pickel- 
hering." Of. Koennecke, Bilderatlas, 2d ed. (1895), 171; Koennecke, Deutscher Litera- 
turatlas (1909), 47; Diesch, Die Inszenierung, 111. Still the tall, conical-shaped soft hat, 
the tight-fitting, short jacket, and the grimaces seem sufficient for identification. 

2 1 am aware that it has been suggested that the persons seen in the balconies of the 
well-known pictures of the Swan and Eed Bull theaters represent the orchestra; any 
evidence for the conjecture, however, I have not found. 
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was from the start one of the most characteristic features of the 
performances of the English players. Not only were the "Sing- 
spiele" or "Jigs" sung to music, but in the texts that have been 
preserved we continually find stage directions such as: ^^Die Spielleute 
geigen auf; Jetzt fangen sie an zu geigen; Die Spielleute fangen wieder 
aUj geigen gar suhmisse, als dass man dabei reden kan; Unter dessen 
wird submisse mudcireV^; etc. Diesch, Die Inszenierung, 77, would 
locate the orchestra in the balcony of his reconstructed stage. That 
for certain of the plays of the English comedians a balcony is required, 
is to be conceded; a few stage-directions prescribe this and con- 
temporary German dramatists, notably Jacob Ayrer, make use of it 
under the name of Zinne, But Diesch advances no evidence that a 
balcony occupied by the orchestra was an invariable part of the 
stage of these wandering players. On the whole I am inclined to 
believe that the place here assigned the musicians very fairly repre- 
sents their usual position. 

I would not at all venture to assert that we have in this print an 
illustration of an actual performance of the English comedians in 
Germany, but I do believe that it represents with fair accuracy the 
general conditions under which these actors, styled by Fynes Moryson 
"our cast dispised Stage players, .... having neither a Com- 
plete number of Actours, nor any good Apparell, nor any ornament 
of the Stage,"^ produced their boisterous plays. 

M. Blakemore Evans 
Ohio State University 

1 The reference from Moryson is quoted by Charles Harris, Publications Mod. Lang. 
Asso. XXII. 446. 
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